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ABSTRACT 

The study examines the preparation by high school 
students for employment and the concept that this situation can be 
improved through a high school career guidance program • It prepenses a 
program to help ctudents -acquire information about the world of workr 
skillls required to make decisions about training and career choice, 
skills required to find and keep employment, and attitudes toward 
training and careers which reflect the contingencies of the 
socioeconomic environment. The basic components of * the career 
guidance course are (1) developing a positive self-concept, (2) 
knowledge of the world of work, (3) skills of decision making, and 
(U) transition from school to employment. The course outlined is 
designed to include a high degre^l of teacher direction during 'the 
early part with increasing student direction and independence of 
action during the latter part, (MS) 
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PREFACE 

A concept study is normally the first stage in creating a new 
project or program. Its purpose is to present clearly a detailed 
proposal for developing and testing the program. The concept study, 
therefore, includes a review of the problem area to detenab^ie the 
requirements of the situation and to identify goals. Theoreti'cal and 
research literature are reviewed to assess various theories* and methods 
of intervention vJiich have been attenpted. The result is preliminary 
specification of skills and other factors involved in determining 
broad strategies to achieve goals. As a result of the concept study 
the need has been identified for two separate counseling programs, 
(1) Creating a Career , which will be for use in the schools, and (2) 
Preparing for Enploymen t, viiich will be used with high school dropouts. 
The latter program is now undergoing eDq)loratory development which com- 
prises the preparation of initial program strategies, methods and 
materials and the evaluation of their feasibility and limitations. 

'More specifically, it is proposed tiiat tiie Preparing for Enployrrient 
program will be prepared by September, . 1973, and tested in various youth 
and adult cpimse ling and training programs in the fall of 1973. This 
Will provide experience that will be valuable in coiTf)leting the program 

. * 
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for wider use in the spring of 1974. Then the program wil] be ready 
for widespread disseaination and adoption in the auttmn of 1974. 
' ■ . ' \» 
Several titles for the higji school pr >gram were considered: 'TVorld 
of Work", "Career Guidance" j "Career Planning", "Creating A Career". 
The last was selected because it is dynai^c, self-e3q)lanatory and 
recognizes that youth. have a say over the careers they follow. They 
create these careers in twci ways: (1) by preparing themselves to follow , 
a career in the usual sense of that term, and (2) by creating a career 
in some of the newer perhaps more entrepreneurial ways, such as exenpli- 
fied in Opportunities .for Youth and Local Incentive Programs. In selecting 
a title for the out of school youth and adults it was necessary to recog- 
nize that high school dropouts have fewer career options than those who 
conplete'hi^ school and, therefore, the name Preparing for Employnent 
was adopted. 

Th:LS proposal was created by a team led by Glen Tippett, and 
including Paul Curtiss, Ai'^thur D. Smith, James. T. Vickaryous, and James B. 
Williar/is. Tne thorough counsel and assistance p£ Vernon Iviuilen is also 
gratefully acknowledged. 

' , 

D. Stuart Conger 
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Many students lack any notion of whidi occi:5)ation or career they 
should prepare for. This is a problem for them and for those who would 
help them prepare for effective participation in the labbur force. The 
situation led the National Technical and Vocational Trasining Advisory 
Council to ask the predecessor of the Manpower Training Branch to prepare 
reccramendations for a guidance program. 

The report, Counselling and Guidance for Educational and Vocational 
Development y subsequently prepared in 1965 for the Council, described the 
evolving nature of vocational counselling: 

VIAitil about 1950 vocational counselling foil wed an over- 
simplified foitnula of matching individuals and jobs. The process 
was essentially rational, attitudes tended to be ne'glected. With 
the development of therapeutic couihselling there arose concern 
about whether vocational counselling as a specialty has any place. 
This was a result of views that all problems are essentially 
emotional and attitudinal and that counselling should be concerned * 
with the whole person. 

'TVithin the past ten years a changing ^model has revitalized 
vocational counselling and it has received growing recognition.... 
The problem is seen not simply as one of matching but of helping 
man grow in his vocational role. There is new emphasis on tlie 
self- concept as an iinportant factor in occupational behaviour, 
this teim including the way; in which a person feels and -thinks 
about himself in relation to occiq)ations and workers, the kind .. 
of person he would like to be in making a living. The process 
of counselling has become psychological rather than logical, with 
attention given to feelings, attitudes, motivation, and person- 
ality. " 

"The new brand of guidance is not always directed to helping 
a person to make a specific choice of occupation. Where possible 
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the q)p roach is developmental , aiding grovrtJh in understanding self, 
work life, and decision making so that the person will be able to 
handle independently the tasks appropriate to his stage of develop- 
ment . ' ' , 

"While recognizing that development of th^ \>tfiole person is 
the general goal of guidance, there is utility in singling out 
vocational development for separate attention: 

"1. This area of life is of sufficient canplexity 
and importance to warrant explicit attention • 

2. The vocational focus may make couiiselling more 
meaningful. Individxoals do not behave in a 
vacuam. . » 

3. Education and work are the media for fostering 
development which counsellors know best. 

4. Vocational problems reqtiire different handling ^ 
than emotional ones . 

'Therefore, there is need to proAdde systematically for those 
aspects of guidance which have to do with vocational development." 

The report on Counselling and Guidance for Educ ational and Vocational 
Development went on to provide specific reccxnmendations for the improvement 
of guidance services in the schools andi the (then) National Employment 
Service. The suggestions for changes in guidance services included the 
following: 



" Co;:!nselling - Under the developmental approach, counselling 
will rarely be concerned with immediate vocational decisions. 
Instead it will help the student to look at himself, interpret 
test infoimation, explore occupations, relate infoimation about 
self and work, cJevelop problem solving skills, and encourage ex- 
pression of his needs, anxieties, conflicts, hopes as they 
relate to study and work. This can not^be done on a rigid schedule 
of fifteen minute intervals and it requires a high level of skill. 
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^^ Group Guidance - This provides an economical means o£ dealing 
with problems coninon to many students. It prepares students for 
counselling by reducing preliminary tensions and helping them to 
use the experience effectively. Further, many experiences which 
contribute to personal development^ can ocpir most readily in re- 
lationships with others. Expej^im[ent^"has indicated that, a combination 
of group and individual guidance may result in more appropriate 
vocational choices thar either alone. 

*ln part, group guidance will deal with work life. Infonnai:ion 
of this kind is not presented for its owxi sake but to influence the 
student's thinking and attitudes.- The following are desirable ob- 
jectives concerned with directions which this influence should take: 

''1. Help the student to relate understanding of self 
to work in order that he may select possibly 
appropriate occupations. 

2. Encourage expression of attitudes and feelings 
about occupations. Vocational choice is not 
entirely a rational process but involves 
emotional and attitudinal factors. It is not 
what exists in reality in a vocation vrhich will 
inf^^uence oca4)ational thinking but what con- 
prices the person's perception of it. The 
counsellor must work sympathetically and 
helpfully with emotional responses . Individual 
counselling will sometimes be needed. 

3. Infomation about work life should give the 
feeling of human beings at work beset by 
problems , reaching to work . dmands , inter- 
acting with other people, and the relation 
of the job to the worker's life as a whole. 
Unfortunately, occiq)ational infomation 
used in schools has beeni'largely rational 
and economic, concerned with earnings, 
training, education, duties, lines of ad- 
vancement, and certification. This must be 
supplemented by infomation of a psychological - 
nature concerned with the worker's role, 
attitudes and values, status considerations, 
anxieties, style of life, personality re- 
quirements, and soTiTces of job satisfaction. 

4. Encourage concern for welfare of all workers, 
not solely achievement of one's own success. 
The study of occupations should sharpen 
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unuerstanding of difficulties experienced by workers 
in seme occupations and by sane uneanployed groves. , 
Consideration should be given to ways in vSiich ^ 
conditions may be in5)roved for less fortunate workers, 

5. Foster respect for all kinds of work and recognition 
of the skill and difficulties i^ich occur even in jobs 
of low level. Titis is a step tcwards freeing the 
student from prejudices which restrict his freedom. 

6 .' Bniphasize what the indiArldual can contribute to 

society through his work and the satisfactions wxiich 
come from deep involvement and service. 

7. Develop an understanding of the nature of careers, 
e.g. /the succession of related jobs through which a 
person moves in building a career, the successively 
more definite choices which he makes , that goals are 
reached by a variety of roads, for :^anie goals one can 
not train directly but can only put oneself in the 
way of opportunity, the need £cr putting off present 
satisfactions for future gains, the existence of 
opportunities for seme outstanding persons in every 
occi'^ation regardless , of level , 

8. Develop an over-all Adew of work and the scope of: 
opportunities rather than detailed infoimation about 
specific occiq)ations . This requires consideration 

of occupations in teims of broad fields and dimensions. 

9. Stress expectation of change. Students are not 
confronted by absolute constants either in them- 
selves or in work but rather with learning how to 
guide and use change constructively. 

**In addition to being concerned with work life, group guidance 

Wlxl nc;X^ uuu.c7itu:> luiu.ox :> ucuiu. uitc;jiiotc;x vc;:? . oCniw cco ^cux 

interpreted to groips. The uniqueness of each individual should be 
emphasized. Occupational infoimation provides a non-emotional means 
for the s|udent to examine his own drives, needs, and values as he, 
perceives himself in various work situations. 
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"Finally, students must be heij-^ed to acquire skill in 
making choices, decisions, an.d solvijig problems related to their 
development; they should understand the psychological and en- 
vironmental: factors which influence vocational decisions and 
how this infomation may be used soundly. Group study of corimon 
hunan problems can proAdde a wholesome approach to their vmder- 
standing and mastery, makes t,he student aware of the universality 
of many problems , and is one mediun through which personality 
changes may occur,. Further, groi5)s may study their peer culture 
with a view to improAdng ability to resist group pressures which 
run counter to individual judgments. Values and their part in 
decision-making should find an important place in discussion. 

^"More imaginative ways are needed to make the world of work 
real to students and to arouse interest in learning about fields 
which lie outside the range of their choice. Some helpful pro- 
cedures are direct observation, interviews with people in the 
occupation, autobiographies of workers, and career conferences. 
A moderate degree of permissiveness on the part of the leader 
and group collaboration in planning is likely to predominate 
in an effective group. Nevertheless, the peimissive approach 
requires skillful leadership or it may founder on peer group 
influence viiich can be either piDsitive or negative.'' 

Since the publicaliion of the abovS'^reccmmendations , individual 



vocational guidance programs. The recently published report by Raymond 
Breton describing the problems of students provides the underlining of 
a furtJier need for an inproved guidance program. 
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PART ONE 

DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEM^ 
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I THE PURPOSE 



From a school population of over 5 million students^in elementary and 
high schools, over 300,000 Canadian adolescents and young adults on current 
trends enter the labour force every year. Of th.ese new entrants, some will 
have less than high school education, and many more will have high school 
level only. Large nunbers of young people today, even those with a good 
education, find the transition from school to work extremely difficult. 
Sonewhat paradoxically, job entry difficulties seem to be evident for people 
at all levels of academic and wcational preparation even when jobs are 
available. In his report. Social and Academic Factors in the Career Decisions 
of Canadian Youth , Raymond Breton says that 30% of high school students have 
no career goals. There are indications that another 30% have unsatisfactory 
goals . 

The role of the high schools in preparing students for employment is 
critical. Preparation in large part determines whether the new entrant to 
the labour force moves to the first step in a career successfully or ends 
iq) as a repeating client of the CMC, unable to adapt himself to the world 
of work . 

This study, therefore, examines the concept that this situation can 
be improved through a high school career guidance program, and it proposes 
a program to help students acquire infomation about the world of work. 
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skills which are required to make decisions about training and career 
choice, skills required to find and keep employment, and attitudes to 
training and careers which reflect the contingencies of the socio-econonic 
environment. 



II ■ SCOPE AND DEFINITION OF THE PRDBLBl 



V 

A. The Changing World of Work 



Dr. William A. Westley, Director of the Industrial Relations Centre, 
McGill University, in his Studies of Education and Work suns up the 
changing world of work v^ich new entrants to the labour force must face. 
Parts of his review (pages 4-13) have been adapted to apply to the field 
of guidance as follows: 



Among the many changes taking place in modem society, those affecting 
the nature of work and the character of the labour force are of particular 
importance. Automation, bureaucratization, and productivity are creating 
new work environments with new skill and personnel needs. Autanation 
alone, while yet of little real consequence in the alteration of work, 
has set a trend in which men have become gradually detached frcni machines 
and from the kinds of production methods which force them to adapt than- 
selves to the machines. It has made them, in a sense, supervisors of work, 
at least of machine work. 



Bureaucratization also creates very special types of work environments 
and disciplines. It is a characteristic of most white collar environments, 
but it also extends to. many blue collar work places. Increasingly, as more 
and more areas of work are consolidated into very large enterprises , work 
must be organized along bureaucratic lines; that is, it must be highly 
rationalized and brought under careful centralized supervisory controls. 
Working in this kind of enAdronment requires very specialized kinds of 
j^kills and certain special disciplines. The most signifi^pant effect of 
bureaucratization on work is its tendency to take control out of the hands 
of the worker and introduce centralized planning instead. 

Bureaucratization places an exceptional premiun on skills involved 
in rationality: what has been referred to as capacities for independence, 
achievement, universalism, and specificity; that is, for (a) taking 
responsibility and working alone (b) working for high standards and the 
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capacity to be competitive (c) the ability to see and^judge oneself and 
others in teims o£ universal standards and as members o£ some category 
like full-time woiicers and (d) an understanding that in a specific 
situation only certain things are relevant. It is important to remember 
that they are the capacities for survival in a highly rationalized en- 
vironment, fact, they are requii^d to comprehend the nature of the 
bureaucratic work environment and to find one's way successfully within 
it. 



Increases in productivity have the effect of reducing the work day 
and week, increasing the time and money available for leisure, and 
generally reducing the iinportance of work in the life of man. The high 
productivity worker is affluent, educated, and leisure-oriented and he 
creates a work world which requires special qualifications for part- 
icipation. Indirectly his productivity changes work by decreasing the 
number of men working in primary industries such as f aiming, mining and 
fishing, and increasing the nunber in tertiary or service industries. 
This shift in the labour force naturally creates openings for new and 
varied skills and changes the nature of work prospects. ^> 

The major changes in the labour force are the shift in"ii:s occupational 
distribution, the massiVfe entry of women and the increased leveX^f ed- 
ucation of all members. Shifts in distribution mean the disappearance of 
work in the primary sector, and the appearance of opportunity in the 
tertiary or service sector. In the decade to come, it can be expected 
that this shift will have accelerated. 



The increased participation of wanen in the labour force seems to 
have partly ronaoved the normal low skill entry jobs as opportunities for 
men. Studies have shown that wanen returning to the labour force after 
raising families will accept these low skill jobs and are preferred by 
enq^loyers because of their stability. Thus, mothers tend to compete 
with sons in these areas. 



The increased level of education of the labour force has the effect 
of raising the standards for all jobs. The qualifications for a job are 
usually those of the last occi^Dant and, with increased levels of education, 
even fairly unskilled jobs may be expected to require fair amounts of 
education. Since we are speaking about a trend in levels of education, 
it is probable that this problem will increase in severity in the future. 



One may note another major and serious effect of these changes in 
che technologically advanced, affluent society. Men on the eScalatcVr of 
education and affluence beccnie more and more educated and affluent while 
those displaced become relatively poorer and more discouraged. ITiis 
makes counselling and guidance of central importance in modem educational 
planning. 



Work opportunities and organisations are diverse and complex and any 
short account would do serious injustice to them. Here the focus is on 
some general problems of work in the modem world which should be given 
attention in programs of guidance. 



Most men held many different jobs during their careers. Most of 
these job changes are on the same occupational or status level, though a 
sizeable proportion do move sometime during their career between bliae 
and white collar jobs. The increasing pace of technological change will 
accelerate this movement between jobs, md increase the degree to which 
skills becOTie obsolescent and retraining is required. ' 



The import of these findings is that a job is in m;my ways an unstable 
and periiaps an ephanexal thing, and it may be necessary to prepare students 
for work careers rather than jobs. To do this^ students must be trained 
in skills which make them flexible said adaptable. Thin flexibility may 
lie in training stiidents inl core technical skills, which may apply to many 
different jobs, as well as in communication and interpersonal skills, and 
that not much stoc3c be placed in the idea that a genend -education represents 
flexible training. ^ 



Mdst low skill and therefore entry jobs are also those which are 
boring and lead most easily to dissatisfaction and alienation. There is 
considerable and persuasive evidence that persistence and interest in 
work goes up with the amount of skill required, and that routinized or 
assCTibly line jobs arouse dissatisfaction and hostility, and result in 
feelings of alienation from the work environment. Even under very fav- 
ourable circunstances it has been noted that people who go from school 
to work experience "realit>' shock", finding the world of work painful 
and disillusioning. Groups as widely different as teachers, policemen 
and doctors report this reaction. It may be expected that people moving 
into more trying work conditions would experience it more sharply* 
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What can be done about reality shock for the newly ^iiployed? The 
answer may be to instill in high school studirnts a calculative orientation 
to work, along with as realistic an idea of what the work is like as is 
possible within the framework of the school program. 

B. Why People Don't Get Available Jobs 

Job entry requirements are almost invariably stated in terms of 
educational and technical skill criteria, yet when 153 companies were 
asked to list the reasons they rejected applicants, education and 
technical competence were ranked only 9th andjTSth respectively. 

/ 

The negative factors evaluated during the employment interview and 
which frequently lead to rejection of the applicant, as reported by 153 
companies surveyed by Frank S. Endicott, Director of Placement, North- 
western University, were: 

1. Poor personal appearance. 

2. Overbearing - overaggressive - conceited "superiority 

complex" - "know-it-all". 

3. Inability to express himself clearly - poor voice, 

diction, grammar. 

4. Lack of planning for career - no purpose and goals. 

5. Lack of interest and enthusiasm - passive, indifferent. 

6. Lack of confidence and poise - nervousness - ill-at- 

ease. 

7. Failure to participate in activities. 

c ■ 
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8. C)veteii5)hasis on money - interest only in best 

dollar offer. 

9. Poor scholastic record - just got by. 

10. Unwilling to start at the bottom - expects too 

much too soon. 

11. Makes excuses - eyasiveness - hedges on unfavorable 

factors in record. 

12. Lack of tact. 

13. Lack of maturity. 

14. Lack of courtesy - ill mannered. 
s 

15. Condeiraiation of past employers. 

16. Lack of social understanding. 

17. Marked dislike for school work. 

18. Lack of vitality, 

19. Fails to look interviewer in the eye. 

20. Limp, fishy hand- shake. 

21. Indecision. 

22. Loafs during vacations - lakeside pleasures. 

23. Unhappy married life. 

24. Friction with parents. 

25. Sloppy application blank. 

26. Merely shopping around. 

11, Wants job only for short time. 

28. Little sense of humor. 
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29. Lack of knowledge o£ fi^Jd^of specialization. 

30. Parents make decisions for him. 

31. No interest in company or in industry. 

32. Biphasis on whan he knows. 

33 i Unwillingness to go where we send him. 

34. Cynical. * 

35. Low moral standards* 

36 . Lazy . 

.37. Intolerant - strong prejudices. 

38. Narrow interests. 

39. Spends much time in movies. 

40. Poor handling of personal finances. 

41. No interest in community activities. 

42. Inability to take criticism. 

43. Lack of appreciation of the value of experience. 

44. Radical ideas. 

45. Late to interview without good reason. 

46. Never heard of company. 

47. Failure to express appreciation for interviewer's 

time. 

48. Asks no questions about the joo. 

49. High pressure type. 

50. Indefinite response to questions. 
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The many reasons for rejection provide convincing evidence o£ the 
attentiveness o£ the anployer to personal characteristics and the need 
to ensure that vocational guidance includes training, not only in the 
characteristics o£ the world o£ work, but also in the li£e skills sought 
by employers. 

C. Bridging the Gap £rom School to Work 

Two main problems hinder young people in making a smooth transition 
£rom school to work. Too often they take the £irst job available without 
giving serious consideration to matching their qualities o£ education and 
ability to a particular position or job cluster. Furtherihore, many students 
just do not know how to go about getting a job. Even well -trained, well- 
educated adults do not knew how to conduct an effective job search. 

1. Problems in Foimulating Career Goals 

Studies of student concerns almost universally identify career goals 
and jobs to be important for youth of both sexes. Considering these various 
studies along with the findings of the Breton report, the central factor 
in vocational development is a career goal. Students \AiO have fomiilated 
a career goal show markedly different behaviour in a niinber of ways from 
those who have not. Lack of a career goal is associated with a nimber of 
behaviours and perceptions (Breton, 1972): 
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'The perception of a future with meagre opportunities - 
poor chances of success in post-secondary school, a high 
degree of anxiety about finding a job, and the feeling of 
having below- average chances of getting a good one - are 
attitudes that were associated with the lack of a career 
goal . r . 

'The sense of powerlessness about the future - feelings 
that reflect a low sense of control over the course of events 
and that an individual's present activities are not relevant 
to what lies ahead - are associated with vocational indecision, 

"Attitudes toward work: students who consider work 
inherently rewarding are less likely to be without a career 
goal than those who value it for its intrinsic benefits, 

'The experience of handicaps to decision-making: 
vocational indecision is associated with a low degree of 
vocational competence or vocational decision-making ability 
(especially among girls) ; it is also associated with de- 
pendence on others for vocational decision, 

'Ttiere is a tendency among certain students not only 
to be without a career goal, but also to abandon the search 
for one. Vocational decision -malcing appears to have been 
given very little conscious attention, and for seme adoles- 
cents indecision is-^a manifestation of complete withdrawal 
from the challenge of reaching such a decision.* The style 
of acccmmodation that they apply to the future dilemma of 
occupation is apparently one of ''drifting', although even 
an apparently carefree 'drifter' may be experiencing a high 
level of anxiety." 



Breton also reports that 30% of high school students are without a 
career goal of any kind. If 30% say they have no career goal, it can be 
expected that easily two-thirds of high school students are without a 
film and appropriate career goal. 



The student faces a largely, and scmetimes totally, unknown world 
of work which itself is in a state of constant change and whose gatekeepers 
have set entry standa.rds largely irrelevant to the school curriculun. 
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This lack of infomation is more damaging when it is sipplanentedvby 
misinfoimation and false conceptions about entry requirements and the scope 
of various occupations. Without adequate, accurate infomation a student 
cannot make a realistic career choice. Furtheraiore, as he faces this 
situation, the student is expected to make good decisions at a time when 
he is experiencing all the vicissitudes of adolescence. 

In the light of these conditions it is, periiaps, not surprising that 
such a large percentage of students have not made appropriate - or indeed 
any- career decisions. 

In attempting to reach a vocational decision, there are three factors 
^^-^that seem to be essential: a positive self-concept, relevant occi^iational 
^^infoimation, and decision-making skills. Each will be examined briefly 
to show its significance as part of the problem that students face in 
foimulating a career goal. 

a. Self- concept 

A career decision can be viewed as one aspect of general self- 
development. The decision extends over a number of years^ and involves a 
series of choices. The development of a self-concept involves much trial 
and error experience witti a variety of activities , resulting in a gradual 
increase in knowledge of the world, especially of the world of work."^ 
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Along with this increase in knowledge comes an increasing amount of critical 
decision -making and independence, IndiAd duals seek out opportunities com- 
patible with their views of themselves, making choices as a product of per- 
sonal preferences and available opportunities. However, cultural expectations 
also influence decisions on course of action, and some choice points are 
socially considered more critical than others. All these critical decisions 
and choices reflect the degree of self-concept which each individual has 
attained. 

The theme of self-concept as a key factor in the process of vocacional 
development occurs repeatedly in Breton's report. He says, for example, 

failure to express an occi:5)ational preference is not a random phenomenon. 
Rather, it is associated with a nunber of attitudes toward self, and toward 
self in relation to the future, ,, ,The experience of identity problems: a 
low degree of self-knowledge shows a strong association with the lack of a 
career goal (page 51) , , .The intention to finish high school and to continue 
to post -secondary education is associated with positive self-attitudes: 
self-knowledge, self- acceptance (page 129) . , ,Vocational si^Dport from sig- 
nificant others is strongly related to the probability of the lack of a 
career goal and to the degree of self-knowledge. (page 331)." Breton also 
speaks of levels of anxiety about the future and how vocational decision- 
making ability involves elements of self-knowledge and self-reliance by 
which an indiAddual tests his self- conceptions against enAdronmental reality; 
the viiole extent to v^^lich an adolescent feels that events are under his 
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control is significant in career development and career decisions. 

Because the notion of self-concept is such an important factor for 
high school students in foimulating a career goal, and because the idea 
of trying to develop a positive self- concept in high school students is 
such a fundamental part of the Career Guidance program, this section 
examines more carefully what is meant by self- concept. 

"Self- concept" is usually defined as a person's total view of himself; 
the person^s cognitive representation of all that seems to be "I" or "me". 
It is what an individual believes about himself. 

A person's self-concept constantly changes as a result of his inter- 
pretations of his behaviour in a variety or situations. As such, "self- 
concept" involves the structuring of the developmental sequence, providing 
a view point fran which an individual organizes and interprets his life. 

It is most fruitful to view "self-concept" as an organized set of 
generalized expectancies held and acted iq)on by the person with respect 
to certain tasks in certain situations. The person believes that if he 
perfoims a certain behaviour on a certain task in a particular situation, 
thei^a certain outcane will occur. In general, people behave in such a way 
as to make their expectations come true, generating a cycle of self-fulfilling 
prophecies. The person, throiagh his e:)q)ectancies , operates on incoming 
data, accepting, rejecting, modifying, distorting, magnifying and ignoring 
various aspects so that the product is not too discrepant with his expectations. 
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On the basis of this highly processed data, he behaves. If his expectancies 
are for success and conpetence, then he behaves in a manner which helps 
fulfill these expectancies. The contrary is also true and is t>TDically 
referred to as a ''negative self-concepf , i.e., the person expects to fail 
and therefore behaves in an incompetent manner. 

In his review of six major conceptualizations of this process (Breton, 
1972, pp. 19-24), self-concept is either aniexplicit or implicit variable 
in each formulation. Each model of the vocational choice process includes 
these elements: '^notions corresponding to ' self -hypotheses ' , 'reality 
testing', 'modification of self-h)'potheses ' , 'conflict resulting from 
internal inconsistency or experiential incongruency ' , and 'perceived 
environment'." (Breton, 1972, p. 20). As is readily apparent, all of 
these elements are closely tied in with the "self -concept". A basic 
consideration in all of vocational choice involves the nature of the 
relationship between the individual and the occiipational environment. 
The person "possesses a nunber of characteristics and the occupational 
environment has a certain structure. When making a vocational choice, 
he attempts to matcli the two: to test his personality traits against 
external opportunities". (Breton, 1972, p. 24). Again on page 25, 
Breton states that "making a vocational decision. . .entails testing 
conceptions of self and of self-in-envi^onment against various features 
of that environment. Vnc individual's conceptual self- system includes 
his assessment of his own abilities, interests, and general attitudinal 
approaches to self (for example, self-esteem) and to life (independence). 
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This testing process involves perception of, and information about, the 
future environment, and the mental assumptions of various roles in that 
environment." 

The two major aspects analyzed by Breton are: 
i. Conceptions of self and self-in-emdronment v/hferc'^the focus is on the 
ambiguity, laclr-of clarity or differentiation of the self-concept 
in tems of preferences for various activities and the overall 
evaluation of the extent to which the person feels he knows his own 
interests and abilities enough to reach a decision. "We expect to 
find that the vocationally undecided person is also less clear as to 
who he is and as to what are his own strengths and weaknesses" (Breton, 
1972, p. 27). 

ii. The other area of concern involves "attitudinal approaches tar self; 
and life problems", ^^^le iJi5)lementation of self -concepts in the 
vocational decision -making process is probably related to the in- 
dividual's own degree of self -acceptance. It is also likely that 
the process of reality testing is hindered if he feels inferior 
and unworthy, a feeling lAich is characterized, among others, by 
a condition of doubt, leading to indecision about the future." 
Sine? self- acceptance and the feeling of self-knowledge are 
associated, Breton makes a general hypothesis that "those \fho 
experience a general problem with self-identity are also handi- 
capped in the foimation of vocational identity, and this is 
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reflected in terns of a higher probability of indecision or 
uncertainty about the fixture/' (pp. 27-28). Other aspects of 
self-concept iiq^ortant for vocational decision making include 
"independence in decision-maklng", "fear of failure vs hope of 
success", "flexibility in changing life premises" and "type of 
reaction to success and failure". The data presented in Part 
Che of the study show the influence of: 

a. attitudes concerning personal identity. 

b. the sense of personal control over future events 
and independence in decision-making (balanced 
self-determined behaviour) 

c. anxiety about finding a job 

d. amount of knowledge and preparation for vocational 
decision making 

e. attitudes towards work and achievement 

This large area of self- concept theory can be divided into three 
parts : 

i. Self-esteem (positive or negative self-regard, cai5)etence 
motivation, achievement motivation, hope of success vs 
fear of failure, approach or avoidance relations to life); 

ii. Knowledge (the amount, organization and accuracy of know- 
ledge of the (a) self: abilities, aptitudes, attitudes, 
interests, ten5)erament , values (b) the ei^vironment: 
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opportunities , restrictions , barriers , dangers and (c) the 
relation between self and environment: self in the environ- 
ment) ; 

iii. Degree of balanced self-determined behaviour (co-operative 

vs conpetitive internal -external control, feelings of personal 
control over present and fulare events) • 

In simmary, the self -concept provides the person a way of organizing 
his world and his place in this world. It involves a readiness to behave, 
respond, act or react in certain ways in certain situations in line with 
the expectancies the person holds. It involves feelings and evaluative 
judgments of self -worth, personal potency, self- determinism, and competency. 

Breton concludes his study with this hypothesis: 

^The effect of social structural variables on 
goal-setting behaAdour tends to be more pro- 
nounced when an individual is not experiencing 
serious personal identity problems ... .Career 
decision-making implies a certain relationship 
to himself before a relationship with the 
environment can be established. (p. 395) 

In general, an individual must cope with problems related to his 
ovm identity and emotions before he can effectively cope with external 
circunstances. He cannot make a responsible career decision until he 
has first developed a positive self- concept. He must be able to explore 
and appraise his capabilities and gain the self-confidence and balanced . 
self-determination necessary to decide his occupational future. 
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b. Occupational infomation 

Infoimation provided about the world o£ work is to a large extent 
presented in tenns o£ each single job rather than patterns or families o£ 
jobs, and the information provided is largely ecfljiomic in the sense of 
training required, employment conditions and rates of pay. More imagin- 
ative ways are needed to make the world of work real to students and to 
help them classify and apply infoimation about the world of work to 
their own career decisions, because in making a vocational decision a 
student tries to match his personal characteristics with those of the 
occupational environment (Breton, p. 25). 



Some of the limitations of current methods of providing occup- 
ational infonnation were described by Samler (1961) who questioned the 
adequacy of the information provided to students: 



'The same kind of rich consideration of personality 
dynamics that now dramatizes assessment and under- 
standing of the client is not available in considering 
the role and function of work. We look in vain for 
a dynamic appreciation of work in terms of the indiv- 
idual's rolo, his self- concept or identity, the 
exercise of his attitudes ar i fulfillment of his 
values, status consideration, and other related facturs. 

"And yet there is no longer any serious question that 
work is much more than a means of paying the super- 
market cashier or of meeting mortgage payments. Work 
is a way of life; it affects the way we think of our- 
selves, the neighboiiiood we live in, the kind of clothes 
we wear, our leisure time activities, the friends we 
make, the values we hew to -- the- list is endless. 



"Although systematic research has still to validate it, 
there seems reason for thinking that occupational adjust- 
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ment, the complex we identify as job satisfaction, 
may be much more dependent upon psychodynamic aspects 
than upon wages, duties, hours of work, physical 
conditions, and so on. 

**The picture occupational infomation presents today is. 
one of the Economic Man. It is a one dimensional portrayal 
of man who, contrary to the soundest of folk wisdom, lives 
by bread alone. There is no question of the need for a 
COTimon framework of economic cojisiderations , wages, comp- 
etitive conditions of training and education, the duties 
perfoimed in payment for wages received, the lines of 
advancement, the certification and union membership con- 
ditions, and so on. But the skeleton, like all such 
structures, lacks individuality, character, and uniqueness. 
For the central orientation of the ecananic man, the 
technique of choice for occupational infomation is job 
analysis and indeed as the nature of occi^ational infor- 
mation is revealed, this is precisely how such data are 
gathered. This is true for the capsules in the DOT, for 
the descriptive material in the OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK 
HANDBOOK and for their large following of conmercial 
publications of occupational infomation. 

"It seems a fair statement that as far as present resources 
in occupational literature are concerned, infomation that 
would characterize the Psychological Man at work is deficient 
or nonexistent. We refer here to the worker's role, his 
ability to work at a task that is congruent with his identity, 
the exercise of his values and attitudes, considerations of 
status, ways of meeting anxiety, patterns of interaction with 
others, out-of-work style of life, and totally, the way in 
which his personality needs will be met. They are all the 
considerations that deal with personality dynamics not in- 
frequently so well taken into account in assessing the coun- 
seling client/' 

i 
i 

The general unsuitability of information and data about the 
world of work is part of the problem; to that can be added the general 
inability of high school students to develop career profiles of their 
own which they can match with reality in the process of making a voc- 
ational choice. 
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There is a need, therefore, to prepare occupational infoimation 
literature* that describes not only the structure o£ occupations, but also 
reflects the ideas and insights so essential for understanding what it is 
like to work at a given occupation. Furthermore, students need to learn 
systematically hoi\^ to apply this type of information to the process of 
relating themselves to the world of work and formulating a career goial. 

c. Decision -making skills 

If a student does have a positive self -concept and useable and 
meaningful knowledge of the world of work, he is then faced with the 
problems of making a decision. The decision is an exceedingly important 
one because he may have to live with it for 50 years, and it will deter- 
mine his income, friends and style of life for the rest of his days* 
Any decisions he might have had to make up to this point are trivial by 
comparison and he has not had training in the decision -making skills. 

Students are not taught deci si on- making skills in school al- 
though they are experiencing a time in their lives beset by many develop- 
mental problems incurred in the transition from childhood to adulthood. 
The extent to which decision-making is normally dealt with in schools is 
(1) by admonition and (2) by application of problem solving procedures to 
mathematics, chemical experiments and perhaps one or two other subjects. 
The student is seldom taught to use the set of decision-making skills in 
studying, extra curricular activities or in occupational choice. 

ERIC 
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The procedures of decision-making are specific and they can*be 
taught. They are essentially logical or rational skills that are likely 
to be used only when the person has achieved balanced self-deteimined 
behaviour. Otherwise, the student is likely to make impulsiw decisions 
or avoid making any decision at all. 

In deciding on a career very few students use the following decision- 
making steps properly or even at all: 

1. Recognize the need to make a decisiori.^ 

2. Define the parameters of opportunities available. 

3. Realize all of the alternatives. 

4. Obtain appropriate infoimation. 

5. Evaluate the alternatives against his resources. 

6. Identify the steps that he will have to take to 
achieve alternative goals. 

7. Decide on the goal and the route of achievement. 

Theijp is a need to teach these skills in the context of career guidance. 
The notion of career choice being the search for a '^round hole'* for the 
''round peg" has been a pathetically inadequate description of the process 
of occupational choice. 
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2. Problems in Getting Jobs 

The failure to make a career decision is a factor in job-getting 
because the decision to seek work is often postponed until a direction of 
action is determined. This situation often leads to ^ withdr.-^val fran 
seeking work or a misdirected effort which is bound to be ineffective. 
Prolonged unsuccessful job search often leads to accepting unemployment 
as preferable to the degrading experience of continued rejection. 

In addition to academic and technical competency and the personal 
qualities required for job entry , there are a number of other skills 
associated with getting a job. Many students leave school without the 
knowledge and skills associated with: 

(a) sources of information about job openings. 

(b) agencies and individuals who can assist in job search 
and placement. 

(c) written job application techniques. 

(d) job interview tediniques. 

Failure to find work can usually be attributed to one or more of these 
factors . 

D. The Schools • - 

Systems of education in Canada at different levels and in various types 
of institutions have provided programs to develop the potential of their 
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students. However, schools have not seen preparation of students for 
the world of work as a prime objective. Breton reports that only 601 
of all teachers consider career preparation to be the most important 
purpose of high schools, and that only 50% of counsellors have this view. 
In the 1960's, the federal government's cost-sharing made possible 
massive expenditures for expanding vocational training. 

In spite of these efforts, however, significant numbers of adoles- 
cents and young adults are not attaining and retaining employment. 
Failure to attain employment is not always the result of a lack of 
technical competency, nor entirely, the result of a job shortage. Trained 
young people have skills required for many occupations and even when 
there are jobs available, they may lack the skills to obtain jobs and 
may be unoriented to work related to their level of competency. 

The following sections, while general, describe the educational 
system. 

Elementary School * This level of education is generally considered 
to be grades one to eight, with seme modifications in particular provinces. 
The main purpose of this level is the development of basic skills in " . 
communication and mathematics, along with auxiliary studies in sciences, 
social studies, and activities for physical and creative development. 

No major emphasis is placed on career choice and preparation in 
elementary schools. Some general career decisions are made at this level 
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with the choice o£ a particular high sdiool program, which thiis effectively 
limits a student's career choice. In these cases, it should be emphasized 
that the student probably uses few decision-making skills, since the 
alternatives are largely explored and the solution chosen for him by 
parents and educators. In spite of a few exceptions, however, the ele- 
mentary school function is seen and operated as a general education 
program, fairly broad in nature, in preparation for further education. 

H igh School . Largely as a result of increased enrollment, due in part 
to student response to "stay in school" persuasion and to increased nunbers 
of high school age students, high school systems have responded to broad- 
ening needs by offering increasingly comprehensive curricula. Comprehen- 
.siveness of program offerings is usually brought about by way of additions 
to the academic program in the foim of alternative and elective courses. 
The comprehensiveness of a school is largely deteimined by its budget, 
physical plant and enrollment, by policies of departments of education and 
school boards and other factors affecting school size and by kind and level 
of service delivered. A general trend exists nationally to it).crease 
comprehensiveness of high school programs, but because of parents' wishes 
and the traditional Aaew that high schools are meant to prepare students 
for university, the majority of our high schools are largely academic 
oriented, allowing relatively little choice of program. Even children 
who want to go to a technical high school may be sent elsewhere because 
parents have academic ambitions for them. 
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Even though they are still few, a growing niiiiber of schools are 
classified as comprehensive. However, a comprehensive program usually 
means that tlie school offers a university preparation program and a 
slightly modified university entrance program, and only sanetimes a 
vocational program. 

Significantly, however, programs in comprehensive schools are not 
necessarily designed to meet the needs of the employment market; instead 
they tenci only to stream students into non-academic training more suitable 
to their varying abilities, regardless of career opportunities* 

In spite of improvements in the educational system, the following 
problems are still evident: 

1. People are still leaving the system with less than funqfional 
literacy. Because this problem may be to a large extent 
associated with cultural factors, and therefore minority 

and regional, it tends to be overlooked. There is a high 
propensity to unemployment and need for social support 
generally for the group through the rest of their lives. 

2. People drop out of high school and become members of the 
labour force without adequate preparation. The average 
level o£ education in Canada is 10 years of schooling, 
and youth with less than 11 years of school represent 
72% of the unemployed. 
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3. Even those students who complete high school find that 
they are not adequately prepared for employment. It is 
notable that these people are from both academic and 
vocational streams of the school, 

4. Nearly 50% of all registered clients at CMC's are between 
15 and 25 years of age. 

(Figures frm Youth Division, Manpower Utilization Branch, 
1972.) 

Because of these problems, major remedial programs such as* GMTP, 
Adult Literacy, Training on the Job, Manpower Corps, Work Acti\i."y Projects, 
Creative Job Search Technique and other training and job placement programs 
have become necessary for hundreds of thousands of Canadians. 

The school system and these remedial programs do develop academic, 
and/or technical competencies , but they assune that students will coin- 
cidentally gain the life skills and make the career cho^ees^^ecessary to 
prepare for, obtain, and retain suitable employment. The situation is 
that an alarming number of graduates do not have the necessary information, 
skills and attitudes to make a good career choice. Furthexmbre, large 
niiribers of drop-outs who never complete academic and vocational training 
are even worse off, since they have neither the academic and technical 
competencies nor the required information, skills, and attitudes to enter 
the world of work successfully. 
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Ultmately one must conclude that academic and technical competency, 
while necessary conditions for employment, are not sufficient . In general, 
education training programs, both within the school system and out of it, 
fail to address the additional need of helping students to develop their 
own self-concept , of teaching them a system of collecting and using infor- 
mation on the world of work, and of developing in them the skills ai\d 
attitudes to be able to make a career choice, to plot the lequircd training, 
and to find suitable employment and keep it. 

E. Guidance Services 

The guidance movement beg.m with the idea that the school could assist 
students to prepare for an appropriate occupation. The recommended program 
set in 1918 for guidance was (National Education Association, 1918, page 
16): 

1. a survey of the world's Work 

2. , studying and testing pupil's pos/Sibilities 

- ■ * 

,.,/3. guidance in the choice and rechpice of a vocation 

4. guidance with reference to preparation for a vocation 

5. guidance in entering upon work; that is, "placement" 

6. guidance in employment, that is, "employment suioervision" 

7. progressive modifications of school practices 

8. progressive modification of economic conditions. 

This approach to guidance persisted for a dozen years and centered ' 
around three objectives (Ginzberg, 1971): 
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1. analysis o£ the students' interests, capabilities and 
temperaments 

2. study o£ occupations, occupational requirements and 
employment projections 

3. fitting the student into the occupational field suited 
to his interests, etc. 

As the movement giew and became integrated in the schools, it began 
to reflect and support the goals of the school. Thus guidance changed 
x^om strictly career giiidance to general educational guidance, or guidance 
which supported the role of the high school as preparation for college. 

The changing function of guidance in the 1930 's was described by 
the following listing of a counsellor's duties (Williamson, 1939): 

1. collecting school census data 

2. maintaining school attendance and removing causes of 
non-attendance 

3. p/oviding physical health facilities and dealing with 
physical disabilities 

4. classifying and distributing students to curricula and 
class'^ in line with their needs and aptitudes 

5. assessing and overcoming emotional disturbances and 
distractions 

6. assisting students to utilize their assets and reduce 
thexr liabilities 
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7. providing adequate analytic and diagnostic services 
for orientation and counselling 

8. assisting students to utilize school activities in 
line with their needs 

9. assisting in placement in after-school actiArities 
ajid work. 

By the 1960*s, guidance moved further in the direction of si:pporting 
the school's college-prep role but also further to individual counselling. 
Hiese changes were reflected in the separation of the counsellor from the 
teaching program, and in the preparation of counsellors by greater emphasis 
on counselling psychology. 

Tlie present situation in guidance may be described in these ways: 

1. "In tile junior high school the counsellor's role is to 
slot students into tracks.. •In the senior high school 
most of the counsellor's time is spent with those 
seniors wKo plan to go to college." (Quoted in Ginzberg, 
1971, page 223.) 

2. Guidance essentially aims at assisting students to implement 
already conceived plans (i.e., go to college) without re- 
ference to preparing them to make such critical career 
decisions or to developing in them the extra-curricular 
skills and attitudes needed to obtain and retain employment. 
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3. Guidance is available and used by only part of the school 
population and does not actively intervene with those who 
are not aware of its services or feel that counselling is 
not needed. (Breton, 1972) 

4. Guidance materials such as job descriptions, vocational 
tests, Dictionary of Occipational Titles, etc., are 
seldom used in any programmatic sense. 

5. Not more than 15% of high schools have full time guidance 
counsellors (Breton, 1972) and, considering the current 
pressures on school budgets, lit) significant increase is 
foreseen in the near future. 

Guidance has never occupied a position of great influence. While 
the need xbr guidance is accepted, the delivery of guidance services has 
usually beeen contingent iqjon the availability of a guidance counsellor. 
The development of effective guidance programs in most schools, therefore, 
is being held in abeyance until the personnel are provided to organize 
and deliver the service. 

Thus the role of gioidance has placed less ^phasis upon its original 
purpose of preparing students with the best basic tools of relating to the 
world of work, and has tended to move in the direction of providing an 
aiixiliary service to that of teachers. This position is based on the 
supposition that guidance as a service will be able to attract those stu- 
dents who are in need of its services , but this has inot happened in practi 
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The Breton study finds that students \^fho have not foimulated a career 
choice, or who are not drlng well academically, are more likely to be 
unaware of a guidance coiinsellor or a guidance program. 

Jn examining the role of guidance where it does exist in current 
school programs, the guidance counsellor is clearly distinguished from 
the rest of his colleagues in the institution by his lack of an organized 
program and a structured approach toward meeting the needs of the student 
body* This lack of a program demonstrates itself in the following ways: 

1. It makes guidance a passiAre progran\ in a noimally active 
institution. When teachers of the academic curriculuii 

" are actively approaching the stiidents with a program 

m 

that is either required or an elective of value, and within 
the curriculim presenting an organized set of experiences, 
the guidance counsellor waits in his office for the students 
to approach him and request his services. 

2. It limits the counsellor's contact to a small nunber of 
students who voluntarily seek him out or are referred 
to him by other members of the staff. 

3* It has placed the counsellor in a position of a crisis 
intervention specialist. Because students who most need 
his services tend to go to him only in difficult circun- 
stances, they perceive a vi^sit to him much like a visit 
to the principal or a dentist. 
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4. It has given him a flexible time schedule vjhich in turn 
makes him available to support the administrative duties 
of the school, operating the testing program, record 
keeping or playing truant officer. Thus the counsellor 
may spend much of his time dealing with sitioations 
v^iich should be tangential to his major role of career 
development. 

5. It has made guidance counselling difficult to evaluate, 
as the only measureable factor before school boards is , 
the cost, and there is no loss of AnLsibJe program if 
the senace is dropped, thus placing guidance at or near 
the top of items which can be cut in case of other prior- 
ities or financial difficulties. 

High schools and high school students today are faced with an in- 
creasingly complex educational system which involves critical decisions 
in curriculum choice; a tendency to impersonal instruction because of 
specialization; a larger school population, which lends cre^^nce to the 
"student-as-a-nunber" argument; and the .lack of a planned program of 
guidance and counselling service to assist the student to make the tran- 
sition from school to employment effectively. 

Some symptoms of this unhappy situation are that: 

1. approximately 3G% of high school students lack a career 
goal of any kind. 
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2. career infoimation, while available in some foim, is 
not being brought to students' attention in an organized 
manner. 

3. career decisions are seen as desirable, but no pre- ' 
requisite skills o£ decision-making are developed. 

4. information, skills and attitudes to work to expedite 
and facilitate career choice and the transition from 
school to work are not developed. 

5. students within this situation, in addition to the 
physiological and psychological strains associated 
with adolescence, experience considerable anxiety. 
They are not able to develop a mature awareness of 
their own self-worth, interests, abilities and 
values and are not able to explore rationally any 
new interests, abilities and values in relation to 
the vitally important transition from childhood to 
adulthood associated with leaving school. 

Some elements of good guidance programs are in use in individual high 
schools and school systems, but they are not yet widespread. Their best 
features need to be incorporated in a career guidance program which can 
be implemented in all high sdiools in the country. 

In a recent report, "A Program for Career Guidance in Schools*', Gerald 
Cosgrave sees a niiiiber of choice points facing students during their scfhool 
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life. When a student approaches one of these decision points with limited 
career development, he ^is unable to make a reasonable choice. Cosgrave 
recommends a natural process of development throughout school life from 
the early elementary school grades to the end of high school in order 
that students be ready in advance for choice points and entry into new 
environments. The aim of the program would be to help young people as 
they fom their attitudes towards work, move frcm familiar to unfamiliar 
conditions, and make decisions vdiose consequences they cannot see. The 
program should aid the development of attitudes, understanding, and skills 
which .enable a student to make career decisions and adjustments for him- 
self, with general understanding of work life at an early stage and shaping 
a personal career at later stages . The program should use group pro- 
cedures, infoimational media, and other self-help techniques, but students 
who face special obstacles at decision points rnay still need individual 
counselling. 

A career guidance program of this nature is clearly needed to " 
bridge the gap between the academic and technical competencies provided 
by the school system and the requirements of preparing for a career and 
entering the world of work successfully. 

The essential problem of guidance today is that i^^oes not have a 
program (including the materials , methods and other resources) to meet 
the objectives of preparing high school stidents to make a vocational 
decision. It was in 1962 tliat Donald E. Super (1962, page 1) defined 
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vocational counselling as having two fundamental purposes: "to help people 
make good vocational adjustments, and to facilitate smooth functioning of 
the econOTy through the effectiA^ use of manpower*'. Today - a decade later 
the methods of making these valid objectives a reality are not present in 
at least 85% of Canada ^s high schools. 

F. Summary of the Problem 

1. Large timbers of students enter the world of work without 
adequate preparation, and changing conditions of work aggravate 
the problem. 

2. Negative personal characteristics hinder people fron getting 
jobs even more than lack of education and training. 

3. The developnent of positive self-concept is important in 
successfully handling employment interviews and it is an 
important part of preparing to make career decisions, yet 
the school curriculun has been planned to develop only 
academic and technical competency. The problem is that 
roost school programs do not include specific training which 
leads to the development of a positive self- concept in 
adolescents . 

4. Both the "completing'' and the "not-completing" find the 
trajnsition from school to employment to be difficult. 
Information about jobs and the world of work by itself. 
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even when available, is not enough. In the majority of cases, 
no curricular experiences exist in schools for students to 
becOTie aware of themselves, learn about the world of work, 
make appropriate career decisions or develop skills and atti- 
tudes required to bridge the gap frcm sdiool to work. 

5. Because most school guidance programs are not designed to fac- 
ilitate the transition from school to work, and because 
gxiidance ccjnsellors are not universally available, many 
students leave school and enter the labour force without having 
made a firm and appropriate career choice and lacking the per- 
sonal skills to seek, obtain, and keep employment. 

There is a need on both hiaaanitarian and economic grounds for a program 
of guidance, useable in any high school in Canada, to develop in students 
a positive self-concept, a knowledge of the world of work, and decision- 
making skills so that they may decide ipon a career, prepare themselves 
for it and then seek, obtain and keep suitable employment. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 
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III REQUIRED ODMPCMENTS OF A CAREER GUIDANCE OCXJRSE 

The problems of stxidents in effecting a successful transition from 
school to work have elements of some or all of the following four com- 
pcnents : 

1. a concept of self that prevents the stiident from using 
his capabilities ^ropriately and effectively. 

2. ignorance and misuaderstanding of the nature and 
diaracteristics of the world of work. 

3. lack of decision-making skills required in the fonmi- 
lation of career goals. 

4. . inedequate or inappropriate ..ski lis in obtaining or 
retaining employment. 

.ea<..s ana so. scKooXs .ave aeve.,ea ca^. ' ^ 
guidance projects vAiich address to varyir^g degrees one oic v^re of these 
factors but few have been comprehensive. A truly conprehensive vocational 
development program would have to be integrated into the entire curriculum 
beginning with the first grade. What is needed to meet the imrnediate 
situation is a course not exceeding one semester in duration that is 
comprehensive/ deals effectively with the major problems and can be con- 
ducted in any high school. r' 

The ultimate objective of vocational development is entry to a job 
whicli is the first step in an £5)prqpriate career for the individual. 
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The activities in preparing oneself for this career entry should focus 
on fonnulating a career goal through developing positive self-concept, 
the use of information about jobs, and skills of deciding plus the 
skills to make the transition from school to work. ^ . ^ 

1. Developing a positive self -concept 

Breton (pagps 27-28) pointed out that the student must have a 
positive sense of his own identity, a sense of perscaial control over 
future events, and associated with this independence in decision- 
making, a feeling of adequacy plus flexibility in changing his life 
premises. 

The vocational counseling program will, therefore, be designed to 
help the student acquire the following: 

a. Self-esteem (positive self-regard, conpetence motivation, 
achievement motivation, hope of success vs fear of^ failure, 
approach relations to life) ; 

b. Knowledge (the amount, organization and accuracy of knowledge 
of the 

(i) self: abilities, q)titudes, attitudes, interests, 

tenperament , values , 
(ii) the environment: opportunities, restrictions, 
barriers, dangers, and, ' 
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(iii) the relatioi between self and environment: self in 
the environment) ; 
c. Degree of balanced self-detennined behaviour (independence 
in decision making, appropriate use of other's knowledge, 
ideas and suggestions, internal -external control, feelings 
of personal control over present and future events) . 

2. Knowledge of the World of Work 

It has been seen that students are frequently ignorant of and mis- 
informed about the nature of the world of woxk. Current guidance programs 
often make only the infoimation available and then only about specific 
jobs. With some 20,000 occupations available in Cana(Ja, this qjproach 
to the study of work appears unrealistic. Instead, the experiences to ; 
be planned in vocational counseling should begin with activities to 
develop an understanding of the broad natvire of work, the structure of 
Kork organizations and factors affecting participation in employment and 
its conditions before any stu<fy of specific or even groups of jobs should 
be begun. The attention should be on the worker's role - 'Tiis ability 
to work at a task that is congruent with his identity, the exercise of 
his values and attitudes, consideration of status, ways of meeting anxiety 
and totally the way his personal needs will be met" (Samler, 1961). A 
study of the world of work can be made objectively and rationally if 
general understandings are developed before forcing a career decision. 
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3. Skills of Decision -Making 

Student's lack of skills to make decisions have also been identified 
in defining the problem. A decision situfiticn is one \>rihere a choice is 
required from a number of possible courses of action. If the student 
has an understanding of the world of ^)rk, he will have a wide display 
of alternatives. From his developing Iknowledge of himself, and a growing 
positive self-concept he will be able to narrow this wide range of alter- 
natives to a smaller nuirber of possible alternatives by a rational process 
of matching his laiown personal profile with occtpaticnal profiles. 

Rather than developing decision-making and problem solving skills 
in a general way, or by assuming that problem- solving skills developed 
in other subjects will be applied, the approach in vocational counseling 
should be situational by practicing this matching of personal and occu- 
pational profiles as a means to a career decision. In this manner a number 
of tentative career decisions are likely to be arrived at and perhaps 
modified by various contingencies as the student conpletes the various 
steps toward his goals in school, in further training and when entering 
his first job. 

The deciding process then wi.ll have a foaos of career planning, in- 
volving not only the fomulation of a long-term goal but identification 
of and a natural process of deciding at the various choice points which 
are presented as the student proceeds to prepare to achieve the goal. 
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4. The TransitiOTi from School to Enployment 

As further identified in the problem, many otherwise employable 
people do not get jobs because they lack the skills of getting a job. 
Therefore, in vocational counseling, in addition to the fonnulation of 
a career goal and the carrying out of plans to achieve the goal, skills 
should be developed to seek, . get and keep a job. These skills include 
identifying sources of information about job openings, effective use of 
these sources, applying appropriate job application skills and displaying 
proper and appropriate behaviour at the time of the first and subsequent 
enployer contacts. 

In summary, the career guidance program must include experiences 
which assist the student to: 

(1) develop a positive self-concept, consistent with the environ- 
mental factors which affect career decisions and appropriate 
work orientation. 

(2) develop a knowledge of the structure of the world of work 
aid factors affecting participation and conditions in the 
world of work* 

(3) develop skills of deciding which can be directly applied 
to choosing a career. 

(4) develop skills which can be applied to seeking and getting 
a job. 
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IV OVERVIEW OF THE PROGRAM . 

A. Objectives 

The program objective is to develop knowledge, skills and attitudes: 
for career decisicm -making, enabling inci^ased nunbers of students to 
develip a firm and appropriate career choice and to ensure that their 
transition from school to work is characterized by inproved potential 
for obtaining and retaining employnent. 

1. Course Objectives 

a. To provide instructional experiences which will assist students 
to: develop balanced self-determined behaArLour; become aware 
of their interests and abilities; develop new interests and 
abilities; and evaluate them in relation to a variety of career 
alternatives. 

b. To provide the student with an understanding of the key 
concepts, principles and structures of the world of work. 

c. To assist the student to develop the skills he will apply to 
decision-making for career planning. 

d. to assist the stude^.w to develop skills he will apply to 
seeking, attaining and retaining employment. 

2. Terminal Objectives 

The course objectives are restated in more definitive terms as 
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terminal objectives that describe the skills and behaviours which the 
student will be able to e^ibit during and at the conclusicn of the 
course. 

. a. The student will demamstrate balanced self-determined 
behaviour, confidence and ability to make and inplement 
responsible decisions, based on personal choice weighed 
against social and occupational norms, to modify or retain 
any or^all of his identified personal traits by: 

(i) practising responsible and appropriate behaviour 
in given situations, 
(ii) creating a perSdnal profile of his interests, 
abilities, aptitudes, attitudes, self -worth, 
temperament and values, 
(iii) conparing his personal profile with a given profile 
of social and occupational norms, 
(iv) developing a revised profile consistent with his 
personal choice, 
(v) modifying personal traits viiere necessary to make his 
personal profile consistent with the desired profile. 

u. The student will demonstrate skills of gathering, classifying 
and analyzing information on the conditions and structure of 
the world of v^ork and of the different factors which have a 
bearing on occipations and on career development by: 
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preparing a conprenensive profile of a given 
occtpation or occupational family, 
preparing and classifying a personal catalogue of 
"career and occupational information", 
analyzing the information obtained to: 

(a) determine the relationship between the different 
factors . 

(b) conpare the duties and conditions of enployment 
for a given occupation in different industries. 

(c) conpare the interpersonal relations, factors 
in job satisfaction, measure of authority and 
responsibility and the exercise of personal 
characteristics in typical occupations with his 
own aspirations and personal profile. 

c. The student will demonstrate decision-making skills related 
to career choice by: 

(i) preparing and testing a plan for a given situation 
vAiich requires decision-making skills, 
(ii) preparing a realistic and appropriate personal plan 
including such factors as education, training and 
experience for developing and inplementing a career 
goal. 

d. The student will demonstrate appropriate job application 



(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
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techniques and the ability to ascertain and function within 
enployer expectations by: 

(i) identifying and using sources of information about 
job openings. 

(ii) practising q)prcpriate written job application 
techniques . 

(iii) practising appixjpriate job interview techniques, 
(iv) identifying and practising behaviours to function 

effectively within enployer expectations in a variety 
of given situat* ^s. 

B. Content Overview 

The Course consists of four conponents, each designed to include 
apprqpriate instructional objectives and actiA/ities. The four com- 
pcnents are: 

1. Developing the Self : in which a student can identify his 
personal traits and take steps to modify or retain them to 
facilitate career planning and obtaining employment. ^ 

2. Surveying the World of Work : in which the student can obtain, 
interpret, and analyze general and specific information about 
various types of jobs and employers. 

3. Planning a Career : in which the student can use strategies 
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and techniques to make responsible personal career decisions, 
choose alternative raethods for each, and to fonnulate timed 
and sequenced plans which indicate decision points, activities, 
options available, and required resources relevant to an 
ultimate career d*i.oice. 

4. Developing Job Search Techniques: in which the student can 
practise ^propriate job application methods and appropriate 
inethods of functioning effectively within employer expectations. 

As a general process, the development of skills will evolve through 
a pattern of practicing the skills and then applying them to the specific 
career situation. For exanple, students will learn how to make plans for 
a career choice, practise the matching of oca:5)atiQnal and personal 
profiles and then apply the same process to the foimulation of his own 
career goal and subsequent modifications of it. This process allows the 
skills to be developed in an objective and scsnewhat impersonal manner, 
divorced from the anxiety of forced personal involvement. Facing the 
personal problem of career choice, the student will then have the tools 
and a pattern of behaviour unique to his career planning. 

The learning experiences will be designed so that there is a high ' 
teacher direction during the early part of the course and increasing 
student direction and independence of action during the latter part of 
the course . 
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V lEVELOPING THE SELF 

This component will provide the student witli a systematic approach 
to understand himself in relation to the world of work, to inake respon- 
sible decisions, to modify inappropriate traits, and to practise 
balanced self-determination. It does not attenpt to dtwelop a self- 
actualized student in all aspects of life, but limits itself to those 
attitudes and behaviours which are relevant to the world of work. 

Most jobs require good peer relationship, as well as subordinate- 
superior relationship. Much communication is non-verbal, feedback 
constantly occurs, and most job activities require a high degree of 
cooperation and communication with others. The development of these 
skills is not effectively addressed in the school curriculum. This com- 
ponent will attend to the development of these human relation skills. 

Jobs have characteristics i^diicli vary according to their environ- 
mental and physical conditions, and ability and aptitude requirements. 
People have to relate their personal traits and aspirations to the job 
cliaracteristics, to select tlie most appropriate job and to moflify them- 
selves accordingly. Students are generally unai\rare of their o^.^l personal 
cliaracteristics as tliey apply to the world of work, and they have 
problems selecting an appropriate career. They do not know what modifica- 
tions to their traits may be necessary, and some experience a traumatic 
jolt when they finally realize what a job requires or that they are 
unacceptable to potential employers. The conponent will, therefore, 
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assist the students to modify their behaviours when necessary. All jobs 
require .perseverance 5 reliability and responsibility; these attributes 
will be rated by teacher and peers throughout the conponent, and the 
students will be made aware of the inplications such attitudes have on 
hiring, evaluating, promoting and firing employees. 

Jobs require people to move back and forth from active to passive 
roles. Generally speaking, employers do not expect juniors to argue 
their decisions actively, yet they often expect them to accept the 
responsibility of participating in discussions leading to or from 
decisions. An academic curriculum does not help the students to realize 
these inpii cations or to develop the skills of balanced self -de termination 

fj . . • 

The component will, therefore, help the students see the need for and - 
practice these skills. - ' .4 

A. Content Description '-i^ >^ . / 'r*^. 

The planned activities for this component will be based on a number 
of skills and behaviours which contribute to self -development: 

1. Attending behaviours 

Attending behaviours are interpersdnal communication skills, the 
use of which inproves everyday communication between people. They are 
the verbal and non-verbal skills of paying attention to or listening to 
other people during conversation. Such Skills include eye contact 
(looking dir^tly at the otiier person while listening or speaking) , body 
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position (body attitaides o£ the listener that support speaking) , and 
verbal following (restatements o£ the inessage to indicate understanding). 
They will also learn to prepare and present their views in an orderly 
form, practicing good attending behaviours and the public speaking skills 
of speaking clearly, opening forcefully, using facts and figures, and 
challenging the listener. Included in the objective is for students to 
learn to give and accept responsible feedback --to give genuine help 
to others when they need it and to accept just criticism aimed at helping 
a person to inprove his group behaviours and his communication with 
others. • 

2. Identifying and exploring personal and vocational interests ^ abilities 
and aptitudes > 

Lessons will be based on a stock-taking situation in which students 
at first list, discuss, and give short talks on personal hobbies, recreation, 
and leisure time activities. Then students will consider vocational interests 
abilities ^gnd aptitudes in the sajne way, based on the Creative Job Search 
Technique, considering summer and part-time jobs they have had. Sometimes 
students have skills they fail to recognize. The discovery of some with 
market or training value provides a lift for the person making the discovery; 
sucli emotional satisfaction helps give meaning to data gathering. A survey 
of marketable skills introduces students to a way of thinking about jobs 
which relates to skill training. 

By' sharing views and experiences,, students will become aware of new 
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interests and possible jobs for theinselves. Lessons will involve stu- 
dents in an active search for new job possibilities, and they will learn 
how to develop further vocational interests, abilities and aptitudes. 
Students will also explore the kinds of places in which people work, - < 
indoors and out, in offices or factories, in small or large groups, and 
the kinds of physical activities required in different kinds of jobs. 
Then they will relate their own interests to different kinds of occtpations. 

3. Setting goals for solving particular problems . 

Students will learn the skills of defining particular problems and 
setting goals for solving them. This objective is inportant for the 
growth of students at this stage, since failure to develop relevant goals 
to work toward may result in inconsistent progress through the remainder 
of the program. Exercises will address the development of the general 
self-concept, particularly as related to A^lues and work. Finally, each 
student will prepare an inventory of his interests, abilities and aptitudes, 
with possibilities expanded as a result of work in this con^Donent, as a 
personal profile in relation to a career. 

B. Instructional Objectives 

1. In class and small groips of his peers (including the teacher), the 
student will be able to apply the attending behaviours of: 

eye contact 

verbal following 
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body positicHi 
responsible rei lection. 

2. Given the interpreted results of tests viilch measure personal 
traits, the results of peer-rated behaviours, and having identified 
and e^qplored personal and vocational interests, abilities and aptitudes, 
the student will be able to: 

a. develop a personal profile, 

b. conpare his peer rating with the interpreted test results, 

c. develop a personal profile which indicates his desired traits. 

d. coirpare his pe>?^onal profile to similar job data contained in 
the Canadian Classification and Dictionary of Occipations (CCDO) . 



In summary, the student will be able to function effectively in the 
group, and will be able to identify his abilities, aptitudes, attitudes, 
interests, self -worth, teirperament and values. The student will have the 
confidence and ability to make and inplement responsible decisions, based 
on personal choice weighed against social and occupational nonns, to 
modify or retain any or all of his identified personal traits. 



c 
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VI SURVEYING THE WORLD OF WORK 

This conpcfnent will provide the student with a systematic approach 
to understanding the world of work. Although it will present data on a 
variety of jobs, the enphasis will be on providing a practical franiework 
for study of the structure and functioning of enployment to enable the 
student to gather relevant information about any job or career. This 
approach is inportant because there are tens of thousands of different 
jobs, and it would not be possible to deal with all individual jobs in 
a classroom. The principal point of view is to equip the student with 
a nethod by which he can obtain, interpret, analyze and apply to himself 
information about jobs and employers. 
-J ' 

A. Content Description 

Concepts such as the following will be addressed in this conponent: 

1. Occupational groips . 

The basic occipational families will b^. described along with the levels 
of work within each family. The description will include the duties per- 
formed, interpersonal relations, factors in job satisfaction, measure of 
authority and responsibility and the exercise of personal characteristics. 

2 . Career patterns . 

The student will be helped to understand the mobility rjutes within 
occupational families and the prerequisites for advancement. Topics to be 
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included will be expectations o£ employers, customers, fellow workers, 
further educaticn and training requirements, certifying bodies, etc. 

3. Sources of occupationar information . 

Many organizations prepare ocoqpaticnal information brochures 
including: Manpower and Immigration, Public Service Commission, National - 
Defence and other government departments; various provincial government 
departments; U. S. Department of Labor; nearly all professional associations, 
and many commercial fims. In addition to brochures, catalogues of 
occupations are also published (e.g., CCDO) . To a very great extent these 
booklets (and especially those prepared by government) contain economic 
information (job description, job entry qualifications, rates of pay, 
mobility within the occupatiai) . Students also need to know the social 
conditions of the j(±s, e.g., autonomy, reward system (not just pay) and 
role relationships. This part of the course will provide the student with 
a system to obtain information on all aspects of any career. 

B. Instructional Objectives 

1. Given a specific occipational area the students will be able to 
identify sources of information such as: 

ar scliool and public libraries, 

b. CMC and other enployment agencies, 

c. private and public enployers, 

d. unions. 
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2. Given selected infomation an.d sections from the CCDO and man- 
power data, including projections, the students will be able to: 

a. locate specific occupational descriptions, 

b. interpret coded information, 

c. develop occupational profiles, 

d. trace a Series of occupations through a possible career 
and record the profile changes, 

e. conpare labour market trends for different occupations. 

Given information which is basic to most occupations and/ or employers*, 
the students will be able to organize and classify the information in a 
personal catalogue of career information. The information will include 
data on: 

a. employer personnel policies such as recruitment, selection, 
promotion, evaluation, pay, pensions and leave, 

b. environmental conditions and physical activities, 

c. training and education programs, 

d. professional and. occupational groups, 

e. organizational structures, including the levels of enployment, 
organization functions and services provided. 

In summary, the student will demonstrate skills of gathering, classifying 
and analyzing i. iformation on the conditions and structure of the world of 
work, and on the different facto rs'iviiich have a bearing on occipations 
and on career development by preparing ^ coiiprehensive profile of a given 
occupation or occipational area; preparing and classifying a personal 
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catalogue of '^career and occupational information'*; analyzing the 
information obtained to dete;nnine the relationship between the different 
factors, contrast the condjtions of employment between occupations and 
between industries, and conpare the interpersonal relations, factors in 
job satisfaction, measure of authority and responsibility and the 
exercise of personal characteristics in typical occupations with his 
own aspirations and personal profile. 
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VII PLANNING A CAREER 

Student life l^ds to the point of school leaving and the time of 
personal choice, but often the student has little preparation and almost 
no advance warning of the real situation to be faced in the world of work. 
His skills of deci si on -making and his background of reliable information 
are seriously lacking, yet it becones increasingly apparent that today's 
young people are being placed in a position where they must make important 
decisions. 

Schools seldom teach decision-making skills and students have few 
opportunities to learn them, but they are faced with a great array of 
factors to consiuer such as mobility, financial arrangements - for education 
and training, range of education and training programs and a muclt^mbre 
canplex system of occupations. Students have not been prepared to aittack 
their personal decision-making in a logical, systematic manner. This 
component will provide them with infoimation, strategies, and techniques 
relevant to selecting and planning career goals. 

In this conponent the student will bring together the infoimation, 
attitudes and skills developed in the components dealing with self and 
world of work. He Will be shown how to: 

a. select program options, isolate pertinent factor?, set 
criteria, analyze and select alternatives, develop timed 
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and sequenced plans and evaluate the plans, 

b. select and explore occupational goals. 

c. prepare personal career plans which emphasize decision points. 

A. Content Description ^ 
The career planning component will include the following: 

1. Need for foimulation of career plans . 

A job, to a very great extent, determines one's identity, style of 
life, income and standard of living for one's family. Sane students 
naturally think of an affluent future; others dismiss the idea as out of 
their reach. Whether or not they achieve it depends to a very large ex- 
tent on the foundations they prepare in high school. The student will 
come to realize the extent of his potential control over his future and 
hence the value of formulating career plans early in high sdiool. The 
factors that must be considered in making and following through a decision 
will also be dealt with, including education, specialized training, work 
experience, interests, abilities, temperament and leisure time pursuits. 

2. Setting criteria for jobs and careers . 

Because of its central role in a person's life, a job rmst meet 
several criteria incluaing satis faction while working, financial reward 
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and security. Students will be taught to articulate their criteria for 
entry jobs as well as for those expected to be held in subsequent years. 
The criteria which students will be helped to explore, test as they apply 
to themselves, and then articulate for the jobs that they are prepared to 
do, will include the following: 

a. the kind of activity they like to perform, with particular 



reference to relative preferences and skills for various, 
levels of each of the three functions of dealing with 
people, ideas and things, 
b. the type of organization they would like to work in 



c. the satisfactions expected, which can be expressed in 

terms o£ the exercise of one's values, interests, abilities. 



d. the geographic location of alternatives. 

e. Environmental working conditions. 

f. implications of the work in terms of life style. 

g. iinmediate and long tem remuneration prospects. 

h. employment prospects. 

i. trends in the occupation and industry. 

j. resources of the student to prepare himself for a job. 

The students will be helped to identify, describe, classify and 
rank their preferences into criteria that they can use to assess both 



and the functions within the enterprise . 



etc. 
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jobs and their own personal development plans. 

3. Identifying options . * 

The student will be encouraged to search out the range of job options 
that could be available to him. He will learn how to use various resources 
to do this and how to identify and classify the characteristics demanded 
by these jobs, in addition to examining traditional job options, the 
students will also examine creative options such as are available through 
OFY and LIP," and examine these in the light of career development. The 
student will be taught how to generate alternative job and career possi- 
bilities by exploiting his interests, abilities, tanperament and skills. 
The techniques of identifying alternatives will include both systematic 
and brains toiming searches for alternatives. 

4. Selecting options . 

The student will learn how and where to get information about jobs 
to obtain infoimation such as: duties performed, value to society, human 
.relations on the job, working conditions, earnings, advancement, training, 
qualifications for entry and advancement, opportunities for entry, future 
of the field and related occupations. The student will then learn to in- 
terpret the information in the light of how he sees himself as a person, 
and in consideration of this and the criteria set earlier, narrow the 
options to a limited choice. The student will obtain and classify further 



data abou . various possible choices on each of the factors listed in the 
previous paragraph. They will then rate and rank the alternatives / establish 
criteria for final selection and make a choice of one.. or "two alternatives. 

.». ^ 

5 . Formulating a plan . 

Having selected a few choices, the student will identify the gap 
between the level at which he would gain entry to the occupation and the 
knowledge, attitudes and skills that he currently exercises. He will 
fonnulate a plan, including a timetable, to undertake a program of per- 
sonal development of his knowledge, attitudes and skills to prepare to 
obtain a selected job. His plans may include education, training, personal 
developnent, part-time work experience and selected leisure time activities. 

B. Instructional Objectives 

1. Using career and occupational infoimation, the student will be able to 
explore selected occupational areas. 

2. The student will be able to select occupations appropriate to his 
personal interests, aptitudes and abilities ♦ 

3. _ Jor-each occupation selected the student will be able to: 

a. select program options and factors v^ich have a bearing 
on them. 

b. set criteria, analyze and select more suitable alternatives. 

c. develop a timed and sequenced achievement plan. 
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4. Develop an integrated plan which shows when decisions mustj)e 
made. ' 

In sunmaiy, the student will demonstrate deci si on -making skills 
related to career choice by preparing and testing a plan for a given 
situation which requires decisioii-making skills and by preparing a 
realistic and appropriate personal plan, including such factors as 
education, training and experience for implementing a career goal. 
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VIII DEVELOPING JOB SEARCH TECHNIQUES 



Personnel officers generally expect to interview seven candidates for 
each fob vacancy. Many applicants, moreover > are not interviewed because 
they do not appear to meet minimun requirements for the job and because 
their applications are poorly prepared. In many cases the candidate does 
have the qualifications but is not able to convince employers that he does. 
An equally perplexing situation is that substantial nunbers of people fail 
to appear for their interviews; these people are either afraid of the 
screening procedures or they are convinced that they will not be hired. 
In other cases, applicants e^diibit behaviour ranging from naivete to 
hostility. 

This component will proAdde students with experiences which will 
develop skills to identify job openings, practise techniques for job 
application and prepare to meet employer expectations. 



to find it. It is often difficult enough to find any job let alone one 
that is ideal. This is why both public and private placement agencies 



Content Description 



Identifying job openings . 




It is one thing to decide on the ideal job and it is another thing 
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have been established. An ^^^jnient service is essentially an extension 
of the personnelTolfice^of' various employers. Jiist as a personnel inter- 
Adewer in a large firm decides whether to refer an applicant to a foreman 
for final decision, so a CMC decides v/hether or not to tell an applicant 
of any job opporttmity, ihis part of the course will deal with the sources 
of infoimation about job opportunities including CMC's, private >OTployment 
agencies, newspaper ads, announcement of new ventures, etc. It will also 
train students on how to obtain information about required qualifications 
to get specific jobs. Only a percentage of jobs are advertised or lodged 
with CMC's, and many vacancies simply wait for candidates to come along . 
Students will be taught to use infoimal sources of infoimation also such 
as families, friends and other personal contacts. 

2. Preparing written applications . 

A written application is a great benQjfit to applicants and potential 
employees alike because it systanatically describes the qualifications of 
a candidate. The students will learn to prepare letters of application, 
personal resunes and typical application foims. In addition, the students 
^vill learn how, when and where to use each of the written application 
techniques . ^ 

3. Managing the employment interview . 

An employment interviewer noimally asks a wide B^ge of questions 
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including those covering education, work experience, health, social and 
other avocational activities, career plans, and family relations. Many- 
students are very surprised by such questions as ''What are your future 
vocational plans?''; "What courses did you like best?"; and 'Tell me about 
your home life during the time you were growing 1:5).". Students will learn 
how to "read" the non-verbal cues of the interviewer and how to answer 
question^ about reasons for being unemployed or to explain school and work 
records. The students will examine the objectives of the interview from 
the point of view of the employer and the applicant, they will be presented 
with a A/ariety of job opportunities and they will determine the appropriate 
strategies to use. Students will also practice role-playing in simulated 
interviews with employers to gain experience in good interview techniques . 

4 . M3eting expectations of employers . 

Throughout the course the students will be looking at themselves through 
the eyes of employers. As a result they will see things they had previously 
ignored and will learn to face' up to other characteristics that have^een 
evaded. As these insights take place, the students will naturally consider 
to what extent they are prepared to change. For changes they consider 
desirable, they will prepare and implement plans of self- development. 

B. Instructional Objectives 

1. The student will be able to: 

a. identify methods by which job openings can be located. 
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b. locate jobs available and deteimine the nature o£ the 
job and employers. 

c. prepare letters of application, typical application 
£oms and personal resumes, ' 

d. identify methods by which job interviews are obtained, 

e. prepare a plan to guide the activities, to schedule 
time, and to list resources to be used in obtaining 
employment, 

2, The student will be able to: 

a, list and practise tlie tasks necessary to prepare for a 
^^ob interview,' 

b. role-play job interviews in a variety of situations. 

3. The student will be "jble to identify and meet the requirements 
of the occupational choice. 

In summary, the student will demonstrate appropriate job application 
techniques and the ability to function within employer expectations by 
identifying and using sources of information about job openings, practising 
appropriate techniques for written applications and interviews , and iden- 
tifying and practising behaviours expected by employers in a variety of 
given situations. 
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IX THE (DURSES 

The majority of unenployed yomg people tend to be those v*lo dropped 
out of school with grade 10 or less. E5q)erience with Basic Training for 
Skill Development students fran this group indicate tl-iat they are likely 
to have actual functional levels of only grade 7 or 8. This low educa- 
tional levei results in few marketable skills and severely limits their 
choice of occipations. In addition, menbers of this group are often 
characterized by a negative self image, a lack of self confidence and 
the lack of a career goal of any kind. 

In the other groip are the high school seniors. Their higher 
educational level and higher level o£ marketable skills greatly increases 
their scope of choice. Thus their opportunity for enploymsnt is improved. , 
Mei±)ers of this group tend "to have a more positiye self image, more self 
confidence and are more likely to have a career goal. They are also more 
oriented to learning. 

Members of both groups, however, may lack occupational information, 
the skills required to make a career decision, and the skills of getting 

and keeping a job. To meet the disparities in learning characteristics, 

..... o 

academic levels, motivation and needs of the two groups, separate ^proaches 
are required. It is our "Reposal, therefore, that two curricular vocational 
guidance programs be developed and disseminated. For ptirposes of identi- 
fication, the course for out-of -school youth has been called Pieparing 
for Enployment and the name Creating a Career has been maintained for the 
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course for high school seniors • 

• A. Preparing for Enployinent 

This will be developed as a short course suitable for delivery on 
. a: part time basis in the evenings, as part of a Canada Manpower Training 
Program purchase such as Basic Training for Skill Development or Basic 
Job Readiness Training. It will feature intensive learning experiences 
in personal occupational planning (as opposed to career planning), 
identifying and practicing behaviours expected by eiTployers and job 
search techniques. Its intended purpose is to provide a pragmatic ''leg 
ip" to enployment.' An overview of the proposed content is: 

Part I - Occiq^ational Choice 

Following a short orientation which will include an overview of the 
course objectives and methods to be enployed, the students will practise 
some attending behaviours, listening techniques and questioning skills. 
A problem solving system will be outlined, applied to particalar problems 
and practised during later parts of the course. Students wr.lx then be 
led through a set of lessons in which they will develop a conprehensive 
personal inventory based on their interests and aptitudes. During the 
later stages of the lessons, these personal traits will be examined in « 
terms of their effect on occipational choice, enployability and broader 
expectations in life;- Ihis will lead to a general ^oal setting exercise, 
which in turn, will lead to a set of criteria for occtpational choice. 
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An exploratim of ocojpations which ineet these criteria will involve the 
preparaticai of comprehensive occipational descpriptj,a^ for a nurrber of 
chosen occupations. Finally, students will select a (small nunber of 
occipations and prepare both short and long range plans^>for entry to 
them. ' ' y 

Part II r Job Search 

The focus of this part will be to develop the infoimation and skills 
to seek and obtain enployment in one of the previously chosen occi5)aticns. 
Included will be training in methods of identifying job opportunities 
using the services of enployment agencies, and in job application tech- 
niques and job interviews. In addition, students will learn to identify 
employer expectaticr^s and practice behaviours to meet these expectations. 

B.. Creating a Career 

This could will _be aimed at higji school students viio are about to- 
graduate. The major thrust will be on career planning. It will be a 
some\^jiat mor^ conprehensive approach to, curricular vocational guidance 
than Preparing for Employment but will maintain the highly student- centered 
experiences. The greater scope of choice characteristic of these students 
requires a wide-ranging career exploration prior to career choice.. An 
overview of the proposed content is: 

Part I - Career Awareness 



ERIC 



This part will include an orientation to tfie course, and activities 
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in the study ski .Is to be used on the course, including questioning, 
1:sten3ng, summarizing, and role playing. The concepts of jobs, 
occupations, careers, entry jobs and career ladders will be developed 
through studies o£ typical enploying organizations. 

Part II ' Career Planning 

Beginning with a ccxiprehensive personal inventory based on interest 
and aptitude factors derived fron standard tests and other information, 
the students will then examine their traits in relation to worker qualifi- 
cation factors. Concepts of worker functions based on a data -people -things 
approach to describing the nature of work will provide a framework for 
occupational descriptions^ and an* apprt)£(ch to the world of work by clusters 
or families. Personal traits will be used to generate a set of goals 
from which criteria for career choice will be drawn. These criteria will 
provide a multivariate approach to career ^Eploration as a basis of 
identifying possijle tematives. Several alternatives will be chosen 
for conprehensive study. Short and long range contingency plans will 
then be prepared for a nuni>er ol selected occupations. These plans will 
be career oriented and will, in part, identify the decision and change 
points which are critical to goal achieverent. 

Part III - Career Entry 

The substance of the content will focus on getting and keeping a 
job and will include using the services of enployment agencies, identifying 
job opportunities, making job ^plications and learning interview techniques 
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Enployee behaviour appropriate to a variety of occtpations will be 
identified and practised. 

C. Development of the Courses 

Development and disseminatiai of Preparing for Enployment appears 
to have priority. The objective is to have an expeiimental package of 
materials prepared so that a pilot course can be operatsd during the 
fall. A number of conponents have been planned, some dr^ted, and 
criteria have been established for 'Others. 

1. At the core of any vocational guid^ce program there mist be a 
conprehensive and multivariate occupaticnal information system. The 
CCDO has been selected to provide the data base and organizational struc- 
ture for this system. An occipaticnal explorations kit will be prepared 
within this framework to access the student to clusters corresponding 

to unit groups of occupations. This kit will be supplemented by an 
occupational fact sheet file which will contain current information on 
salaries, labour market projections, etc. by regions. 

2. To access the student to the occupational information system by 
personal traits, a qualifications factor kit will be developed consisting 
of a set of manual key sort cards. Each card will contain general infor- 
mation on a unit gioip of occtpations and variables will be punched or 
the perimeter for sorting purposes. 
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3. Several standard tests are being evaluated for use in a test battery 
to assess interests and aptitudes. In addition to the test battery a 
student data file and a system to interpret and cx)mnunicate test results 
will be developed. 

4. A student career catalogue , in the form of a workbook, Till be 
developed to guide the learning experiences. It v.dll become the student's 
permanent ^ccord of occipational and job seeking information. 

5. Finally, an instructor's manual will be prepared. This manua^ will 
be a guide to the objectives and evaluation techniques. It will contain 
the lesson outlines for all tqpics.^^j^ese lesson outlines will be detailed 
guides to content and methods and in many cases w'll be ^q3ported by 
coimercial and instructional materials in a vaT^ety of media. 

There is evidence of a tremendous amount of activity ard publisher 
interest in career education materials; "New books, kits, films, etc. 
are appearing on the market alirost daily. The approach intended in the 
development is to take maxinum advantage of this activity by designl^^ 
a system of instruction by which these materials can '^e evaluated, selected, 
and put into classroom use. Thus, new materials will have to be developed 
only where suitable commercial materials are not available. 

Beginning with the start of the pilot project for Pr eparing for 
Enployment , development will proceed on Crectting a Care er witlx the objec- 
tive of having a package prepared for a pilot course in the second 
semester of the 1973-74 year. 
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